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EACHING MORALS THROUGH 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


s rush in where angels fear to 

It IS the source Ol some sSatistac- 

me to be able to state that when I 
came interested in the corstruction 
per on the topic ‘‘ Teaching morals 

y the 9] at 1} er I ~nern ed : 
igh the socliai Stuales, experienced { 


amount of hesitation and trepida 


is history? With this knotty ques 
ould begin every exposition o1 his 
method and procedure. Many 
s are possible. Briefly, and perhaps 
ply, history is the story of man. 
simple definition is by no means with 
epth It embodies at least three im 
principles. First, as a story, his 
ests upon records. ‘‘No decuments, 
storv’’ is the dogma of Langlois and 
nobos.2. Seeondly, history is a human 
the story of man. Only as environ 
| influences on man do other materials 
into the story of man. And thirdly, 
story must be in perspective, whether 
story be in near or in distant focus. 
So considered history has many values.’ 
as Professor Johnson has pointed out, 
of these values are found in other 
ets and not a few of the values are 


upon unscientific conceptions oT his- 


Now a striking and somewhat astounding 
et from the older point of view is that 
word ‘‘morals’’ is not found in the in- 


ction to the Study of Historv’’ (trans 


from the French by G. G. Berry, Duckworth 


London, 1912), p. 17. 
Committee of Seven, ‘‘The Study of His 
Schools’’ (Maemillan Co., N. Y., 1898), 
iff.: Johnson, Henry, ‘‘ Teaching of History 
ementary and Secondary Schools’’ Mai 


Co., New York, 1916), p, 59. 





Turner’s ‘* Guide 


sary’ 1 
leaching Ol 


and patriotic purpose o 


spons bility ot 


This caution a 








YO 


workers in the field of history and certainly 
not accepted by the publie which remains 
influential in the dictation of educational 
policy. 


As 
paper, | might mention that in a conversa- 


an incident in connection with this 
tion with a high authority on the pedagogi- 
cal aspects of another branch of study, I 
mentioned the fact that 1 was preparing a 
paper on the topie under consideration and 
was-in great difficulty. Quick as a shot he 
snapped back: ‘‘Don’t worry, your topic 
is easy. It can’t be done.’’ In another in- 
stant he suggested the multiplication table. 

The viewpoint of this authority is of 
course not universal. Abundant literature 
upholding the opposite viewpoint is accessi- 
ble in any good library, some of it in books 
on the teaching of the social studies by 
authors holding reputable positions in edu- 
eational work. Most of this literature, as 
we would expect, is by authors of inferior 
authority, especially in the psychological 
aspects of pedagogy and curriculum mak- 
ing. 

It would seem that history teachers along 
with many others working in education are 
face to face with the debate of indoctrina- 
tion versus practice. Many in schools and 
outside have not and will not surrender 
the idea The wide- 


spread use of lectures is partial proof of 


of indoctrination. 


this. Addresses by professors of history on 
the ‘‘ Lessons of History”’ 
unknown. May it not be that the swing 


of the pendulum of pedagogical psychology 


are not entirely 


has been too violently away from the possi- 
bilities of indoctrination? The part played 
by ecclesiastical edueation, past and pres- 
ent. and the réle of propaganda in recent 
times are suggestive of caution here. But 
to this matter I shall revert again. 

fact of 


fierce 


morals or in 
under 


Indoctrination of 


anything else is certainly 


attack. and 


Psychologists, philosophers 


professors of edueation in Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Chicago and elsewhere are often 
outspoken in this matter. John Dewey, for 
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instance—and many others would ag: 


-ridicules instruction ‘‘abh 
morals.’’ Quoting his ‘‘Moral Princi; 
Edueation,’’*> ‘* What the 


continuously needs is not so much isolat: 


with him 


in normal ec} 
moral lessons upon the importance of trut! 
fulness and honesty, or the beneficent 
sults that follow from a particular act 
patriotism, as the formation of habits 
social imagination and conception.’’ 
‘*What are morals? What is morality 
In this matter there is likewise conflict, 


viewpoint at least. Mainly this conflict 


between old surviving and new conceptions 


I remember what a shock I received ma 
like 
reared on the old conception of morals 


ago—for most people I w 


years 
a personal matter—when one of my teac! 
ers remarked in the class room that mora 
ity consisted merely of recognition of a: 
respect for the rights and welfare of others 
This definition may seem to fall short. 0) 
investigation and analysis, it will, howeve1 
prove far otherwise. In reality it is 
better, a more comprehensive definition 
The fundamental ill of earthly society 
that the violations of the rights and wel! 
of others are so numerous, so varied and 
Human co! 
sciences have rarely been attuned and |} 
often been definitely hardened to the 
implications of this definition of mor 


in many eases, so grievous. 


S 


Since others have a full right to the best 


development of the individual, physical 
mentally and spiritually, the 
fashioned personal morality concept is f 


even 
included. The older concept of mora 
undoubtedly in many eases had as one of 
manifestations recognition of and res} 
for the rights and welfare of others. 17 
newer conception, however, is less ego 
and, it may be, more likely to emphasiz 
combination of the social and personal cor 
ceptions. 

Social morality, this social concept 
morals, is now the accepted idea among p! 


8 P. 40. 














y 





t, 1929] 
educators. The literature of peda- 
d psychology teems with it. 
, morality, it is held, must be taught, 
ndoctrination, but by what might 
The 
abits and practice in such morality 
matter 
e and training in such morality 


sely called inculcation. forma- 


of emphasis. Pragmatic 
vish to be the very basis of educa- 
Probably an illustration from the 


be 


se a history teacher delivered before 


of history will suggestive. 
nary class a lecture on the morality 
and the immorality of embezzle- 
nd defaleation, evils rather common 
American life, public and private, at 
Let it be taken for granted even 
teacher pointed out the social char- 

But let it 
that the students were asked to hand 


these matters. be as- 
per on the subject and the teacher 
steps to see that these papers were 
worked out, but, satisfied with his 
tieal presentation of the matter, con- 
| at dishonesty in the papers. Would 
history teacher be teaching morals? 
answer of the psychologist is an em- 
Pedagogical authorities 


‘*about 


negative. 
1 not instruction morals’’ 
‘al instruction. 
ew quotations from Dewey’s ‘‘ Moral 
les in Edueation’’ will illustrate the 
tions hitherto considered. On page 
says, ‘‘The moral responsibility of the 
and of those who conduct it is to 
On page 11, he states, ‘‘ Apart 
participation in social life, the school 
moral end nor aim.’’ On page 14, 
narks, ‘‘The only way to prepare for 


And 


on page 58, he asserts, ‘‘ Moral prin- 


ife is to engage in social life.’ 


les—are inherent in community life and 


working structure of the individual 


The teacher who in this 


will find every subject, every method 


operates 


struction, every incident of school life 


possibilities. ’’ I 


mant with moral 
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hardly need suggest that here is wher 
multiplication table comes in 
Summarizing in my own statement the 
ideas of modern psychological pedagogy on 
our be 
where morals exist, where they 


this matter, schools must places 


be 


observed and are practiced and not where 


can 


much information ‘‘about morals’’ is 


handed out. Indoctrination, as suggested 


above, is even undervalued 


The 


morals, particularly in the elementary and 


idea and necessity of teaching 


secondary schools, is hoary with antiquity 
If not 


old as edueation 


as old as man it is certainly 


as 
Professor 
‘the 
tury inherited and preserved the tradition 


Henry John 
son’s statement® that nineteenth cen 
that history should cultivate the moral and 
spiritual nature of the pupil’’ may be ex 
panded into the wider remark that ‘‘the 
nineteenth century inherited and preserved 
the tradition that schools should cultivate 
the moral the 
pupil.’’ 


and spiritual nature of 


Time forbids more than brief references 
to the history of instruction in morals,’ 
but this ‘‘tradition’’ 


was probably a tradition in the ancient 


ot Professor Johnson 


Greek and Roman systems and philosophy 
And 


early classical studies the idea of training 


of education. as I reeall from my 


in morals was partiy in vogue. Quit 


naturally the idea of instruction in morals 
Middl 


Ages when education was dominated by re 


was current in the education of the 


ligion. Equally naturally indoctrination 
was much in vogue during this period, and 
I venture to suggest that then, as now, this 
type of instruction in morals was defective 


It fell down then and it falls down now it 


‘*The Teaching of H story in Elen 
Secondary Schools,’’ p. 126. 

For an elal ite bil gr 
ences in Cubberle Ellw Pr s sof | 
tures on the History of Eduecation’’ (M 
Co., New York, 1904 
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morais as a 


distinctly less given to 


More utilitarian in a social 


maoctrination 


aimed to turn out well-rounded 


They 


definitely sought to 


men and women. 


train pupils to function socially. Manners 

and morals were a part of the atmosphere 
4 | } : } 

ana ec 0 these schools emphasized and 


practiced not in spots but everywhere, in 
class room and out. 
Founded the 


OOLS orner 


on model of these Italian 
} 


> . 
Renaissance schools in We 


many, the Netherlands, 


were based on the 


sc] 
England and Cist 
wher same conception of 
instruction in morals. 

It 


is obvious, however, that the conee p- 


tion of teaching morals by indoctrination 
was not surrendered. It still holds vigorous 
sway. This brief reference to the historical 


background has been made only to empha- 
the realization of the 
importance of instruction in morals. 
It 


before in the history of the world has the 


long continued 


S1ZeC 


is safe to say, however, that never 


necessity of instruction in morals been the 
subject of more widespread, scientific and 
heterodox 

Is 


in human 


consideration. A few 


be 


a value and necessity 


critical 
not 


questions might suggestive. 
morality 
society as permanent and abiding as society 
itself? Does it not possess, in addition to 
universality 


itself an 


of ? 


perpetuity, the 
Can it be 


entity? Can it not be viewed independ- 


aspect 


not considered as in 


ently as resting on its own foundations? 
Can and should it not be taught as worth 


eminently worth while for its own 


Must morality continue to be con- 


while, 
sake? 


sidered as a corollary to religion, as is SO 


frequently done? Is it socially wise to 


have morality in its social conception 


An 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


‘*The Renaissance, 


Alfred P 
4 Privately printed, 


15 


James, 


16. 


taught as a pendant from a given r 


structure? Is not religion a more px 
> 


When, as i 


times the case in individual lives, the 


and individual matter? 


] 


lous structure is injured or falls, wi 


morality if considered as a pendant 
religious structure be damaged and a 


with disastrous social 


collapse results 
do not mean for a moment that m 
not buttressed by religion, but 
pendant and a thing buttressed are 


different situations. 

Whatever may be one’s reaction 
fact 
face to face with the ni 
The 


ehureh and state which has taken 


que stions suggested. the 
is that we are 
of doing something. separat 
the last century and a half compels 


tion to the problem. France has 


vored to remedy the situation by est 
ing in her publie schools courses in m« 
Here in America, where we have son 
the same ideas of lay education, we 
the which F 
he 
‘*about n 


the F 


experiment, and it would seem 


problem with 
the 


instruction 


face 


grapples. Can problem 


of 
This has been 


COUuUrTSes 


a weakness of 


results have been slow and dubious 


Edueators recognize and welcon 


‘*tradition’’ referred to by Professor 


son. But critical scholars in the psyc! 


and philosophy of education are not s 


They say it is not enough a1 
They flatly demai 


fied. 
must go further. 
socialization of morals. The socializati 
morals embodies the twofold concept 
the moral nature of the pupil is as 
matter and the method of instruction 

be socialized, that is to say, made di 

not indirectly 


moral and 


In the opinion of advance 


socially 
morals.”’ 
eal scholars our whole system of ed 
needs to be socialized in a somewhat 
tionary way. 


12 Braeq, Jean Charlemagne, ‘‘ France 
Sons, N 


Republie’’ Seribner’s 


1910 


Charles 





| 
} 
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that Hart's *‘A Critical Study the social sti 


4 ( Sot i u es oO Ss 
Theories of Moral Education eareful planning, honest pre I 
IS § s the ideas of the School of Edu- tellectua!l honesty, disinterestedness 
Ae TeLig | the Departments ot Psychology, propaganda and thoroughness on the ] 
W! . ev and Philosophy of the Unive rsity of the teacher: of regu y, pre] edness 
t On page 10, Hart says, ‘‘It is and hone sty on the part of the pupil, and 
ia zh that the individual be honest, of cooperative social methods o 
] nd law-abiding It is esse? is greater than all the materia bou 
e share in the life of his world morals’’ in all the syllabi, manuals, texts 
s soclal community, as the primi- and other devices that have ever been 
ired the life of his world.’’ originated. The schoo! admunistraté 
( child, the author pointed out might well pay much attention 1 the 
vy up into and literally became former and relatively little to th 
his world. which are only lifeless devices 
f ication thus, in the opinion of By product, in a way, 0 this conception 
s more than education for life; of moral instruction in the social studies 
oO! by means of lift It is more rather than instruction ‘*about I 
S n edueation for society, it is edu- through the social studies are the new 
ieans of social life, inside the ¢ourses so widely known and _ alread) 
s well as outside. The school, we widely adapted under such titles : “com 
T must put emphasis more largely menaibe civies.’’ ‘‘voeational civies,’* **eco 
\ perience, practice, activities and my civies.’’ ‘‘social problems nd 
nation within the school. And as ‘‘nroblems of democracy 
F) ry it must endeavor seriously to As the well-known bulletin of the Fede1 


and correlate the school with 


. a) . 4 :6¢°T al tndies 
Bureau of Edueation, The social stu 


as a whole. For in the language in secondary education,’’ states, **the 
Fre Hart ‘* All life is experience, and all kevnote of moder education is oel , 
e is educative.’ ian 7 It adds that, ‘‘whatever their 
ing morals through the social oniien from the point of view of persona 


tha a; awmile « —T .we . voyyrs 4 — st} +4 
en primarily a matter of moral culture, unless they contribute dire 
rd n. This in turn involves a moral the cultivation of social efficiency on the 


moral atmosphere in the class part of the pupil they fail in their most 
t sat nd directly social methods of instrue- the same 


important function.’’ And on 
honesty, insincerity, unreliability 


accom 


page we are told, ‘* They should ¢ 





on the part of the teacher in any this end through the development of 
are quickly apprehended by our 


ated youth and will defeat the 


AWS ot 


appreciation of the nature and 
social life. a sense of the responsibility o! 
he material considered, however 
lv moral the material may be. The 


studies elass room which is character- 


the individual as a member of soci 


groups. and the intelligence and the w 0 
participate effectively in the promotion 


immoral and distintegrating influ- Mir’ ll-being,’’ a statement which 
the social well-being, a 


d experiences has a bad moral re- 
ever may be taught. In turn the 


‘ect method of instruction if it be 


ean be and must be supplemented b 


remarks that ‘‘eultivation’’ and 
ment’’ are not abstract but concrete m 


led on learning through social ters: that education according to mos 
e is defective. 


an 


° ) : 
recent pedagogical psychol 


he other hand, the moral value in 


14 Rulletin No 28. 1916. 
is Pp, 9. 


tn. 32 
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‘doing,’’ in ‘‘pupil aetivity.’’ As this 
pamphlet itself says in another place’® ‘‘the 
that the 


but that he is 


important fact is not pupil is 


getting ready to live, 
living.’’ 
The conception that social growth on the 


part of the pupil is a part of moral educa- 
tion in the social studies lies at the basis of 
the so-called Finegan-Barnard program for 
the social studies in Pennsylvania, and of 
the new projects in the social studies.*7 In 
this connection a warning is in place. Text- 
book courses in community civics, voca- 
tional civics, economic civics, social prob 
lems, problems of democracy, ete., do not 


fill the bill. 


in giving suggestions and outlines of prob- 


Text-books are of value mainly 
lems and procedure. Fundamentally these 
courses were intended to furnish more than 
mere information. Their value is small if 
the and 
Memorized material here is of little greater 


this is only purpose result. 


value than memorized dates, events and 
personages 
courses is that pupils in community civics 
shall work in and investigate civie matters; 
that pupils in vocational civies shall come, 
in the greatest degree possible, into contact 
with vocational enterprises and problems; 
that pupils in social problems or problems 
of democracy shall even on a small seale 
be thrown into some of the problems of 
democratic society. 

To repeat, education is a process of 
And 


being, as some secondary school administra- 


‘doing.’”’ these courses, instead of 
tors and many college academicians would 
assert, merely educational claptrap, are 
eonerete efforts to socialize and moralize 
education in the social studies and bring 
it into harmony with recent pedagogical 
psychology. Paraphrasing the ideas of the 
pamphlet quoted, the school pupil from the 

146P, 11. 

17 Cf. Gambrill, J. M.., 
lum-making in the social studies,’’ Historical Out- 


‘¢ Experimental ecurricu 


look. XIV. No. 9 (December, 1923), 384—406, xV, 


No. 1 (January, 1924), 37-55. 


The intention implied in these 





e1tizen 


the si 


earliest years is already a 


family, already a citizen of 
already a citizen of the village, alr 
citizen of the state, already a citizen 
nation and must be dealt with and edu 
as such. One might go further and sa: 
pupil is already a citizen of the won 


be branded 


unfortunately 


educated as 
though the 
comprehends what this means. 


must and 


pupil 


As a detailed example of what has 
been said the pamphlet under discus 
suggests in community civics fou 
topics to be studied under elements « 
fare."* On analysis it will be found 
virtually every one of the fourteen 
ean be taught concretely in accordance 
the pedagogy of ‘‘pupil activity.’’ As 1 
bulletin itself in 


asserts, the pupil ‘‘must be given an o 


another place 


tunity to live his civies both 
school and in the community outside 
But what about the materials o 


social studies? Is there not in th 
studies material of high value in the 
] 


ing of morals. This is the real quest 


fore us. But it is plain we are one 
back to the old problem of indoctri 
The 


claims on 


versus practice. pendulum swing 


from exaggerated one s 


almost absolute negation on the othe 





The exaggerated claims are genera 
the s 


Negations of such claims are g 


forward by those working in 
studies. 
erally set forth by those who are spe 
ing in the psychology and philosop! 
education. 

In connection with the exagge! 
claims it must be recognized as a fact 
altogether too many workers in the s 
studies are not in any considerable sens 
students of pedagogical psychology 
training of teachers of the social studies 
often inadequate. 

But, on the other hand, does not 
psychologist sometimes, in the directnes 


‘ 


is P, 23. 














; attack upon an educational abuse, lose 
might be, not improperly, termed 
rical and sociological perspective? Is 
indoctrination underestimated by the 
psychologist? Human actions and ideas 
based, so we are told, on instinct, habit 
reason, or some combination of these. 
relationship of this to learning may 
wholly direct, but it is important. 
tently throwing up our hands on the 
r of instinets in education, let us look 
he matter of habits and reason from 
ew point of possibilities of indoctrina- 
Habit, for instance, may be due to 
scious as well as unconscious habitu- 
The external agencies for conscious 
tuation are many and fairly well 
lerstood. Their influence on society is 
enormous and in the opinion of some pre- 
nant The drive of these external 
cies on education is a factor in itself. 
And influence by indoctrination is one of 
methods of operation. 
In the matter of reason, one might be 
lined to agree with erities that the rdle 
reason in human society is small. Yet it 
he hoped that sound reason and logic 
not entirely beyond the possibilities 
even the average human mind. 
More than a quarter of a century ago, 
nglois and Seignobos wrote their ‘‘In- 
dluction to the Study of History,’’ a 
book whose influence on James Harvey 
Robinson and Henry Johnson and through 
hem on others is obvious to students of 
methods in history. The conclusion of 
Langlois and Seignobos’® contains the well- 
wn statement, ‘‘It is an obsolete illusion 
suppose that history supplies informa- 
of practical utility in the conduct of 
life (Historia magistra vitae), lessons di- 
profitable to individuals and peo- 
les’? . . . ‘*But,’’ quoting these author- 
s further, ‘‘it is an error to say, by way 
reaction, that ‘the distinguishing feature 
t history is to be good for nothing.’ It has 
n indirect utility.’’ 


Op. cit., p. 319. 
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Quoting the same authorities,*° ‘‘ History 
enables us to understand the present in so 
far as it explains the origin of the existing 
state of things.’’ Further,*' ‘‘ History is 
also indispensable for the completion of the 
political and social sciences, which are still 
in process of formation.’” And, quoting 
the final paragraph of the book ‘*But 
the chief merit of history is that of being an 
instrument of intellectual culture 

Of these three indirect utilities of Lan- 
vlois and Seignobos, the last of which 1s 
elaborated beyond my quotation, John 
Dewey, in his ‘‘ Moral Principles in Educa 
tion,’’** emphasizes the first. He says, 
‘‘History is vital or dead to the child 
according as it is, or is not, presented 
from the sociological viewpoint The 
ethical value of history teaching will be 
measured by the extent to which past 
events are made the means of understand 
ing the present—affording insight into 
what makes up the structure and working 
of the society of to day.’ ’** 

In other words, the materials of history, 
however abstractly admirable, must be 
hooked up with the life and the living de- 
velopment of the individual in society 
This is but another way of saying that the 
fundamental matter in teaching morals 
through the social studies is morality in 
instruction, morality in the Sor ial SENSE 

A. P. JAMES 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


AMBITIONS AND DAY-DREAMS 
OF CHILDREN 


Tus paper represents a bit of experi 
mental work I have done with a seventh 
grade English class in a junior high school 


20 0p. cit., p. 319. 

21 Jbid., p. 320. 

22 Ibid., pp. 320-331. 

23 P, 36. 

24Cf. Henry Johnson, op. cit., 


most fundamental and the most comprehensive aim 


79 ‘*the 


that can be formulated for historical instruction, 


’? 


namely, to make the world intelligible 
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n S | ( l I rt must, o! 
1 because I confined my 
i I n equal num I 
rirls and ranging in age trom 

‘ ‘ TO T ‘ 
I asked them if some of them had thought 
what they nted to be when grown, 
and immediat« everv one gave an affirma- 
tive reply | d them to tell me about 
ind requested that they write their 
thoughts on paper tor me They had no 


cion of thelr papers serving any pur 


other than to answer a few questions 


r me | suggested that thev sign the 
pers only with the word ‘‘girl’’ or 
‘boy.’’ As I know most of them quite well 


in a friendly, confidential way, I believe 
they wrote all the information I received 
from them freely and as unrestrainedly as 
they would have done for any adult. Three 
weeks elapsed between ‘‘Ambitions’’ and 
‘*Day-dreams’’ and several days between 


he answers to the other questions I asked. 


VOCATIONS OF CHILDREN 

In response to ‘‘ What I would like to be 
when grown,’’ there was no mention of fol- 
lowing the occupations of their parents, 
except that one girl wished to be a teleg- 
rapher, because her mother was. 

[I saw evidence of some, perhaps, Inher- 
ited tendencies, but only the skilled work- 
man’s job was hinted at, as ‘‘an electri- 
clan or a master mechanie,’’ ‘‘aviator or 
mechanical engineer,’’ ‘‘inventor.’’ <An- 
other wanted to be ‘‘an athlete at the Uni- 
versity of Utah’’ (a soecer player whose 
school work goes on beeause of that interest 
in athletics), and last but not least, one 
wanted ‘‘to be President of the United 


States.’’ 


I want to be an auto mechanic, for I like to be 


I would like to be an aviator or an inventor or 
a mechanical engineer because thev all have ma 
chinery to fix and I like that kind of work. 


I would like to invent different machinery and 





takes a mecha a4 t t il W 
lik na for the 
‘ } | x 
I Kf \ A 
~ ‘ r 
' 
I ? lik . . 
y rk I : 4 I K 
ive 1 five months n Vv k 
K¢é t better t I il gy 
I w 1 like to be an inve r It seems 
n think of many things that w 1 be 
n’t mear vent things ke medici 
3 Of « se, I y I s many 
es as I « ; Taak t 
1 r Ww rk and s ! 
- } he ’ hammer 1 saw ft 
¢ l or pen 
The ‘‘eonductor’’ who wanted ‘‘to 


out and see the world’’ and the ‘‘ mari 
who wanted ‘‘to see the wonders of 
world and to sail around the world g 
to Africa and across the desert’’ are 
ing with those workers above, typify 
the usual bent of pre-adolescents 
Elmer B. Clark, ‘‘ Factors in voeat 
determinations,’’ M.A. thesis, Clark | 


versity, 1916, says: 


4 


This is particularly evide 
ing and controlling moving objects. 


} 


A real nature lover ‘* would like to 
cuide, for I think nothing better than bh 


; 


in the wilds. I don’t like crowded e1 





Give me open land with plenty of 
and a boat and trees and a good dog 
company.’’ 

‘‘Young America’’ has combined alt 
ism and fame in ‘‘I would like to be 
President of the United States. As you 
through the experiences of a lawyer, 
have to use your head and work very ! 

[I would not like to be the president 
money but for the pleasure of thinking 


had done something for our country 


TABLE OF VOCATIONS OF CHILDREN 


Girls 
Teacher, lower grade 
Teacher, junior high 








I asked for the occupations of 
hers, and found 

es trainme 5 

g 3 

] 

] 

o 

S rers, et 7 


s less diversitv of preference in 


girls than among the 


ns among the 


it this may be due, partly, to the 





commercial activities open to all 


‘k of acquaintance witl 


nd to their lac 

the time-honored job of teaching, 
ilar one of nursing, the crowded 
the ‘‘office girl,’’ ‘‘stenographer’’ 


typewriter.’’ An up-to-date one 


I 
lg 
d like to take a course in beauty culture. 
ke this work because it is so interesting. 
s good money in it. You could have a 


e your own boss. 


One wanted her choice because ‘‘ There is 
salary and you don’t have to wash 
serub floors or do work that don’t 


‘a suitable salary.’’ 
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" 
I‘w \ I 
to trave ‘ 
nation Ss rats 
vrite for hers 
The ver | 
nese | s ] 
that they val 
e dis r 
’ ng 
Day-D 
Pe rh ps ten a 
them ever day ar 
’ » a 
that all of then 


a day dre im 
children tell 


that it would 


vould write an answer 


out hesitation 


alike, though all seems 
erally accepted idea 


indirect play of 


come It is sor 
+ - 
dream m t 
think s 

} < } ‘ y 


One bov st 


you from one 


A day-dream 


A day-dream is 1 
I pina I 

A day-dream is t 

A day-dream is a 


and thinking of 


He 


There 


; 
l¢ 
1 } 
S 
woke 


; 


JQ 





A day-dream is when uu are about half asleep 
or ir mind bout half on what it should be on. 
4 day-dream is a dream. A person wanders off 
to some ig that is different from usual life. A 
( the ight that comes to 


A day-dream is just a thought 


W hen we have 


one, we just look into space and think. 
\ day-dream is like a dream you have at night 
only you have your eyes open and you are not 


aslee p 


A day-dream is a dream that you often have in 


the daytime with your eyes open and that gives 


thought of the future or past. 


One girl says, ‘‘A day-dream is when 
your mind seems to float away and you stop 
what you are doing and you usually think 
of some nonsense.’’ 

Most of the 


dream relating to past or future. 


the 
There 


them carried idea of 


were no dreams of the present. 


NATURE OF DAY-DREAMS 
I asked them to tell me what they some- 
times dreamed about. The answers to this 
bore a very close relation to their ambitions. 
The 


what of childish things, as 


youngest children dreamed some- 


**school,’’ ‘‘ va- 
eation’’; those with special tastes for stories 
and books were fond of dreaming about 
Indians, 
hunters, trappers and Robin Hood. The 
dreamed of 


Only one 


fairies, prineesses (no princes), 


nature-lovers and sportsmen 
activities, fishing and traveling. 
boy dreamed of a girl. 

The girls dreamed of ‘‘ what I would like 
to be when grown,’’ ‘‘what I would do if I 
didn’t have a mother, father, sister, brother 
or relative.’’ 

‘*My day-dreams have been about when 
I grew up, on the stage and being in plays.”’ 

Two girls dreamed of what they would 
do if they were boys. 

To the question, ‘‘Do you think day- 
dreams are good or bad for one?’’ all but 
two of the children them 
‘*good’’ absolutely or conditionally. One 


considered 


boy considered them ‘‘ harmful because you 
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get frightened’’ and a girl said, ‘* They a: 
harmful because they make you lazy ar 
stupid.’’ 

Some made the point that day-dreams 
may take your time from things you “‘ ought 
to be or want 


doing’’ ‘to aecomplis} 


‘they help you to plan things,’’ ‘‘ brighter 
‘‘vive you imaginatior 
**teach to thin 


One wrote, ‘‘I think they are harmful 


your mind,’ 


‘encourage you,’’ you 
you have them in school while the teac!} 
is giving a lesson, but if you are sitting 
around idle and have nothing to do it does 
not harm you any.’’ 


They are good for me: 


I think day-dreams are all right for one 


cause is not it better in some cases to be sitt 
around dreaming than to be in mischief—or 
than to be 
reading—or going around with bad company? 


think so. 


An ‘‘Izaak Walton’’ 


dreaming ruining your eyesight 


said: 
They are good because it is out in the open 
and the fish will not hurt you. 


Everything this boy answered relating t 


é 


this subject included ‘‘fish’’ or ‘‘ fishing 


They are very good for any one for they b 
up your brain and make you long for the better 
things in life, thus causing you to have hig 
ideals and to make you climb the ladder to s 


cess. 
The ‘‘President’’ said: 
I think they are good for one because there is 


nothing dirty or dreadful in mine and if they ar 
good, theirs will be the same. 


Their ‘‘feelings’’ when they day-dream 
are described as, ‘‘make you feel funny 
and ecold,’’ ‘‘as though I were there,”’ 
‘‘funny and sleepy,’ 
eouraged,’’ ‘‘idle,’’ ‘‘like a dream with m) 
eyes open,’’ ‘‘happy,’’ ‘‘I feel lazy and set 
down for a moment and kind of go ?t 
‘* floating,’ and tir 

more so in summer,’”’ “‘I do not think 
where I am or anything, I feel sort of lost,’ 
‘‘as if I was where it is happening,’ 
‘‘sleepy and want to lay quiet and not have 


, 


‘‘more and more eD- 


sleep,”’ ‘*lonesome 
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to me,’’ ‘‘I feel like I haven’t 

ke I ecouldn’t do anything if I 

‘stand and look and think,’’ 

d as if I could just keep on dream- 
he time.’’ 

y come to me, I want to do something 

seems like they have to come to me 


do mn thing else but that, when they 


sit down, I resolve to work but I finely 


lreaming. It sends thrills of longing 


wilds up and down my back. 
er considers, ‘‘in so far as atten- 
withdrawn from the senses, their 
n is precisely the same as in real 
nd vice versa, the whole sphere of the 
of inner representation may fall 


be an oscillation between waking 
eping. 
G. Stanley Hall has made this classifica- 
' day-dreams according to ages: 
ten years, fairy stories (among girls 
boys), heroic and imaginative; dreams 
ts are more altruistic and less imagina 
ys 10 to 15 dream of sports and athlet 
accompanies adolescence. At twelve, 
of books becomes important. It 
lives of the children and they put 
s in place of the heroine or hero. Boys 
nture, detective stories, etc. Love and 
fter 17. 
received only one reference to ‘‘a boy 
girl’’ and that was just that a boy 
have taken a girl on a trip into the 
s and she missed the party, later arriv- 


ng when he had just been thinking of the 


at the other boys and girls were all 
and he was alone. (He is the boy 
rote that day-dreams were ‘‘bad.’’) 


DAY-DREAMS 


Once, I was lying on the floor, all at once I be- 

lay-dream. I was wandering out in the 

when I eame to a house, The yard was full 

rs. I picked a flower, it was a violet. As 

s I touched it, it turned into a gold piece. 

s I was going to pick another my mother 
1 woke me. 


One day, as I was sitting on the rocking chair, 


I half way went to sleep. I dreamed I was taking 
a part in a big picture that was going to be given 
at a big show house. I was one of the leading 
rictors. 
The play was of a mine that I owned. I had 


many men working in this mine, but there were 


some people that were trying to get this mine 
away from me. They were trying to put dynamite 
under the mine and explode it. One day I dreamed 
that they did put dynamite in the mine The mine 
exploded, just as it did, I woke up and looked 
around to see what had happened. I saw the « 


had knocked one of mother’s flower pots down 


and broke it. 


If I was a big boy and was playing for the 
Salt Lake team, I sure would be glad , 
time I got up to bat, I would knock it way over 
the treetops and I would be the champion home 
run knocker. Then, the end of the season was 
nearly over and Salt Lake and San Francisco was 
tied for top place, we were to meet Thursday. 
Thursday was here and out in the field was m 
catching flies. The bell rang to le 
was time to start. First up was me and I hap 


pened to only get a triple, next man up was out 


at first leaving me still on third. Next man up 
was an infield-out and next man flied out in the 
outfield. The game went along the same way al 
the way all through the game till the ninth inning 
with two out and none on base. I got up and 


knocked a home run and that made Salt Lake 
win 1 to 0. 
Salt Lake got a pennant for that year. 


One day I was sitting in school. We was doing 
English. I drop my book on the desk and started 
to dream. I dreamed that I was up in the canyon 
With a great big crowd of girls it was Easter day. 
We took our lunch. We was picking wild flowers 
and running down the hills. We went on the top 
of a great big hill. What I liked best was sit- 
ting by the brook watching the water and to see 
the reflection of the trees in the brook. I like to 
drink that cold water up the canyon, too. 


Often I sit and day-dream. Most of my dreams 
are of open woods, pleasant streams and plenty 
of wild life. One time I pictured a little scene 
such as a band of big husky dogs pulling a sled 
over snow-white ground. A certain person riding 
on the hind runners, then the driver stops takes 
his gun now sneaking through a thicket, now he 


sights a deer, aims and is just going to shoot and 


his lead dog gets in the way and is killed. The 
graceful deer is gone in one leap. The hunter is 
sorry for the dog, but glad that the deer escaped. 
He walks to the sled a little crestfallen. He 
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In the main, the majority of the girls 

and boys day-dreamed outside of the ‘‘ usual 


as one girl expressed it Some 


dreamed of what they will be when grown, 
others of the pleasant, fantastic hopes that 


+ 


more tolerable. 


make life 


itening as well 





It was exceedingly en 


as interesting to note 


» that the day-dreams 
and what the children day-dreamed of bore 


a direct relation to our school ratings as to 


low, average or high grade intelligence and 


to our guess as to their experience and op 


portunities outside of school. These several 


children who stand foremost in the elass 


are unique in their more original and less 


conventional day-dreams 


I like fishing on e banks of different streams. 


Barefooted with a rag around my big sore toe. 
With my feet dangling over the banks and a fish 
comes along and bits at the worm. When I have 


near getting a licken, if I 


did not have the fish that looked so delicious. If 
I was late for s er and did not have fish I had 
caught for an excuse I would go without supper 
And that would be hard luck 





but I like tha 
mes that I 
as I 


I can climb trees without having my dresses 


lots of t 


swim 


] think 
I can 


Pp’ ol. 


am a boy, for then 


as long want in the swimming 
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While fishing on 
a stranger in green 
greeted me ard on a clo 


} 
iong vow 


long bow and quiver of arrows at n 

Then we turned and entered tl fore 
we entered the edge of a small gle It 
some bucks feeding. ‘‘Shoot, my litt 
Ww iispere l Robin I shot l la pre ] 
high and fell With this, R n blew t 
on his horn. 

The bushes parted and Little Johr 
others stepped out and then... my pole 
of my hands and the next instant it w 
middle of the river going up stream 

One day while I was lying in h 
began to dream. In this dream I dr 
a wealthy man, my position was lawy 
day there was a murder and they accuss 
orphan girl of this crime. The little g 
no money could not hirer a lawyer t 
her so I said I would do it for nothing 
came that I had to argue so we went 


after arguing some long time I won the 


doing this kind deed I was elected I 
the United States. I took the little gi 


was the end of my dream. 


would 


If I could only fly. I 
Go up so high that I could 
Then play 


other game no one could catch me. 


up. 


world. when we 
races I would always come in first. 
time I hit 


go to 


a home run 
The 


every 


basemen would touch 


the b: 


nice and we lived very hay 


see 


I 
ill 
me 


? 


+ 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MR. H. A. L. FISHER ON AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


taneity of the day-dream and the 


the possibility that from its auto- 


rking new and original combina- 
arise 
day-dreams and ambitions the 
of the children relate to future 
) Improving upon the past. 
them are of large families and 
sibilities and many cases 
ships and poverty. I observed a 
tion to those in their ambitions 
dreams. One of the definite lines 
toward improving con- 
for themselves 
s not for me to say whether there is a 
on between all ambitions and day- 
or not, but my little experiment has 
it a marked relation between the 
th this small group. 
ere seems to be a kinship. Ambitions 
tinctive—perhaps day-dreams are, 
they play a real part in the 
nay I say, development of 
the adolescent and of the adt 
ldren, day-dreams bear a close re- 
e to ambitions and to hopes for the 
and the individual becomes an 
rticipant, no matter how remote 
be from his daily grind. With 


dreaming bears a closer relation 


IsE HENDERSON 
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e secondary schools were bound 
America’s unique educational policy of of 
, no doubt, = :; =e ; — a secondary education to every boy and 
nal aystem of the country. A PROPOSED COLLEGE OF AGRI- 
University work is apparently too CULTURE FOR ALBANIA 
United States. Mr. Fisher finds PLANS have been announced for the fow 
in Albania of the Albanian-American S« 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, fo 
funds are to be raised in the United 
Telford Erickson, of New York City, 


appointed acting president and Dean E 
Jones, of Northwestern University, is a m 
of the board of trustees. Professor Jones 
an extensive educational survey ol Alban 
the Methodist Episcopal Church four ve 
In a recent interview, as reported in the ¢ 
tian Science Monitor, Professor Jones de 


the plans : 


The government of Albania 
acre ypposite its greatest port, 
university. This will be a state 


a syster rege nal culture. as we regard the term. It will be more 
one, however, ¢ at he abolition of nical institution for training experts in ag 
: in natural sciences and mdustries of thé 
the professors with whom I spoke held The great need is for technically tra 
i on outweighed i s of activity. Harmonious relation 


promoted between individuals of the va 


countries through education and a true u 
On the dav following blieati . 
n the day following publication of ing of their mutual problems. 
cerpts from Mr. Fisher’s address the Times i ” 
These people are exceptionally eager to 
printed comments by Professor T. H. Briggs ‘ ; 
. a . ‘ : , 55” themselves. I have never seen in any ce 

of Tea =e Collece. C + TInivere - Dr : . 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. , yearning for knowledge. Americans havi 
John L. Tildsley, distriet superintendent of tant reasons to be interested in this proj 


schools of New York City; Professor George D. will aid Christianity. When young men of A 
Straver, of Teachers College; Dean Virginia Greece, Italy, Jugoslavia and Turkey st 


C. Gildersleeve, of Barnard College: Dr. Frank same Christian ideals and are educated on 
P. Graves, State Commissioner of Edueation of campus and play football on the same tear 
New York State, and Dr. Charles K. Edmunds, Will not be tempted continually to be 


a . and enenia s af ens her. This ha 

provost of Johns Hopkins University and for- ®"4 suspicious of each other. This har 
. 4s ‘ mosphere coul Ip ave great 

merly president of Canton Christian College, nosphere could not help but have grea 

: ‘ . ; : on the national conduct of this part of 

China. While agreeing with many of the points : i 

é from which have developed so many wars. 


There is need in Albania of agricultura 


ing. With a climate similar to that of s 


made by Mr. Fisher, those who were interviewed 
were unanimous in saying that the British ex- 
minister was misinformed when he reached the 


] ] 


: ; Italy, and wide valleys, splendidly adapté 
conclusion that private high schools and _ sec- 


raising of tropical fruits and grain, moder 
of agriculture will be of great benefit to th 


factor in American education. Two counter- ' the Balkans. In Albania no advance 


ondarv schools were becoming an increasing 


comments on Mr. Fisher’s cabled remarks were — cylture of any importance has bee! 


that he failed to acknowledge duly the high- years. The antique wooden plow is still draw 


rrade graduate work done in American univer- yxen, even as it was in the days before Christ 


sities and that he failed to see that the faults Natural resources of the country are tre! 
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eads of inte ynal labor t make up the mass of laboring men and 
e federat ! labor and distr ‘ I tomorrow, to derstand the pr 
ternational unions have t out a « he workers, and thus create an ever 
a ceonterence ¢ trace ! I dete eS t e abor movement 
held I the auditor m L the Interr nal 
Ladies Garment Work U? New York. o1 THE SACHS ENDOWMENT FUND FOR 
lanuarv 28. to laun 1 campaign for a na THE ADVANCEMENT OF SECON- 
onal children’s movement featuring club a DARY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
ties and out-door life [The movement is As was stated in these columns recent 
ready functioning in New Yor prize fund has been established for the a 
The labor officials signing the call represent ment of secondary school instruction, the 
nch diversified rkey roups as the nnal heing Julius Sachs, professor emeritus of 1 
st needie trades, hremer ad ers, and build ers College, Columbia Unive rsity, ai \ 
ine trades. the nions claiming an aggregate hs, who are using for this purpose a g 
of 400,000 membet Che official statement de edding gitt of $20,000 presented to ther 
eribinge the eall savs: ine The details of the fund are of ¢ 
nterest 
+ 4 ee aero - } } 
me ms exgamined later bas \ prize of $1,000, to be known as the J 
taken such a definite interest, in a national w _— nt a , 
ie bem Sain al wid aie, 43 oe Rosa Sachs prize, will be paid annual! 
dret Every la r union in New York City has the best essay or treatise designed to i 
been i ted by the eall to send three de egates , secondary instruction and to further s 
t} p ! which will be the Seeond Am il st holarship among secondary school te: 
Confere for Child Development. The first was The first award will be made in 1926 for 
held one vear ago when the trade unionists and best presentation ol the topie “The pro 
educators, attending, organized the National Asso of scholarship in the teachers of the see 
ciation for Child Development, committed to the schools of the United States.” It is sti 
popularization of ‘‘Labor social ideals’’ among that the treatise shall not be along general 
children of the work ta merely, but shall contain practical sugges 
ERO GHRNCIRSIOR SRMNONIED gut uncer © ; to methods of stimulating scholarly ef 
boys’ and girls ranization, known as the Pioneer 
™ ind making it serviceable to secondary « 
Youth of Amer under whose auspices a summer a * ] ‘ 1) 
camp was conducted at Pawli New York, during tion. he contest is to be open to all pe 
the past year. During the te weeks of the eamp vithout restriction. 
ing season, 144 youngsters e1 ed the outdoo ; The official announcement of the prize st 
nd ed itional work of the imt The Pioneer that 
Youth are now conducting 17 children’s « s in oO secondary sch = have. w = the 
New York Cit sing lat headquarters nd rs, developed a position of extreme sig1 
school-t lings as meeting places, and e org the educational life of the count! I 
. t s, the clubs meeting in t neorporating in the junior high school tw 
following headquarters: Women’s Trade Unio1 if the former elementary school and at t! 
League, Ethical Culture School, Harlem Edu me the re tending to en throug 
nal Center, Walden School, Montessori Sel sie dalton ‘Gls teak: tne See a 
P. S. 54, P. S Brownsville Labor Lyceum, college courses. In this v the great 
The call asserts that the cause for the new loleseent school life is coming to be 
movement is “the introduction of anti-labor and ™ thin the province of secondar mstruct 
— -_ nile tute the mablie school A consideration of the scholarly att 
— ud oe . ” en ee - - , exhibited | teachers in the secondary scl 
system through the Chambers of Commerce and Burepe, where the scope of the werk ie on 
other anti-union bodies, and the development of =. lar. discloses the fact that. as , 
an anti-labor and anti-social spirit in workers’ teachers lack the background of knowledgé 
children by reason of the propaganda of such the breadth of view which are necessary in n 
employers’ orgar ations.”’ The aim of the Na these new conditions and in exe ng a vit 
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“Early in September standard tests were given 
in nearly all the elementary and junior high 
schools at the request of the schools themselves. 
“The following tests were used: 
Thorndike-MeCall 
Woody-MecCall Arithmetic 


Reading. 


Wilson Language Error (Elementary schools 
sriggs English (Junior high schools). 
Stanford Achievement (Grades ZA to 3A 
Haggerty Reading (Grade 2B 


“A teacher with children new to her in Sep 
tember likes to have evidence as to just what 
phases of subject-matter need to be stressed 


with her group. The tests given are of particu 
lar value in this connection because they give 
samples of a great range of abilities which chil- 
dren should have in these subjects. 


“These 


tests give a 


results of over one hundred thousand 


creat deal ot valuable intormation 


regarding the work that needs to be done in the 
schools this year. These results are being tabu- 
lated, and soon each teacher can compare her 
class with the average, high and low scores of 
the City of Denver. Then her task will be much 
more definite. 

“A great many teachers are making graphs 
showing the standing of each pupil. The graph 
is placed on the bulletin board of the room. 
Each child can see his own score. The graph 
will be changed by the tests at the close of the 
much im- 


semester, and the child can see how 


provement he has made. Thus, each one has an 


incentive to work against his own record 


AN ORDER GOVERNING RESEARCH 
IN STATE DEPARTMENT 
RECORDS 


New restrictions upon the use of the records 
of the Department of State by scholars en- 


gaged in historical and other research are set 


forth 
being transmitted by the U. 


in a recent departmental order which is 
S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation to presidents of colleges and universities. 

The order provides that all applicants for 
leave to examine the records of the depart- 
ment must write to the Secretary of State, giv- 
ing in detail the purpose of the proposed in- 
vestigation and the proposed medium of pub- 
lieation. The applicant must furnish evidence 
of competence for such study. 

Among the provisions of the order are the 


following: 
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[Von. XXI, No. 52 


Owing to the limited space at the department’s 
command, to the pressure upon the staff of eur 
rent duties and to the necessity of consulting, r 
documents, facilities f 


classifying or binding 


special research can be given to a few pers 
a time, and it may sometimes be n 


facilities, 


only at 


sary to withhold such even in the m 


meritorious cases. 
While the department desires to serve the caus 


of historical research by making its archives 


easily accessible to scholars, it is obvious that 


questions affecting the public interest may aris 


in connection with material of contemporary 


portance. The department may therefore be 
able to grant requests to examine recent mater 
Such 


the appropriate geographic division, to the « 


requests will be referred to the chief 


nomic adviser, or to the solicitor, who will 
eate his views as to the advisability of granting 
the desired permission. 

The and of 
within the department’s archives are from 9 A. M 


to 4:30 P. M., exclusive of legal holidays and 


hours of admission to attend 


Saturday afternoons from June 15 to Septembe: 
15. 

Work will 
and in the place designated by the officer having 


be done under the supervision 


custody of the archives to be consulted. 
Documents and bound volumes from the archives 


must be treated with the utmost care. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
CHANCELLOR E. H. Linney, of the Unive 
sity of Kansas, who was removed by the Stat: 
Board of Administration under the régime 
Governor Jonathan M. Davis, late in Decem|}» 
has been reinstated by the board under G 


ernor Ben S. Paulen. 


Dr. Jonn H. FINvey was reelected presid 
and Charles F. Powlinson general secretary « 
the National Child Welfare Association at 


annual meeting in New York on January 13 


Ropert Lynn Cox, of Montelair, has be 
elected president of the New Jersey State B 
of Edueation, to succeed Melvin A. Rice, wl! 


died Deeember 31. 


Greorce B. Woops 
College of Liberal Arts at a 
the trustees of the American University, Was! 
ington, D. C. 
liberal arts college next September. 


was elected dean of 


recent meeting 0! 


The university plans to open 


Dr. Birp T. BaLpwin, research professor 0! 
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opkins Universit 


as connet ted with the 


1914, he taught at the U1 


ast week 1 New York City, : 


became the first president of the Throop 


Hartford, Conn. 


re for the past 1: 


the Founders’ Davy exercises at 


February 1-3, there 
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ur s nd chari le org 
seek ess t pupus a patri 
eff. ed 1 s t g 
n 3 sf ‘ hz ! \ 
6 the * : a the a ” . 
I wn st tr the sul t I i i ft the ¢ 
ision tl gh there be some g 
1 e « tests, it is ir t vw 
ns ! | n S pe ¢ 
| tuition fee at Prineceto versit < 
" ‘ oT S350 ti; S400) t ‘ ent meeti r { 
the board of trustees Hlarvard has also 
ere sed tuitior lee Be rinning with the iu 
‘ ‘ eal 995_P76 at Ha ird the tuition tee 
for all ne students under the Faculty of Arts 
and Seiences and in the Harvard Engineering 
School will be $300 instead of $250. Fon 
students entering the Harvard Law School afte 
meptem be 1, 1925, the tuition fee will be $250 
tead of $200. In the Dental School the t 
Lion ee 1 nere sed Ol $2350 to S250 


] 
public s 


IN 
Northar 


cooperation with the 


ipton, Mass., the Dx partment o 


hools 
f Educ 


o! 


tio of Smith College offers two fellowships ol 
$500 each, and three scholarships covering tul 
tion, to college graduates who h to study the 
education ot exceptiol | el el Ap} cations 
must be 1 le betore Mare! l 

BERNA Barucnu has made a gitt of $10,000 
to the United Daughters ot the Contederaey to 
endo 1 biennial prize ot $1,000 to be offered 


research 1n 


erate histo 

\] MN and alumnae of the University of 
Maine trom every county in the state assembled 
on the eampus tor three days this past week 
or an “Alumni School.” With Dr. Little and 
other members ot the faculty they studied at 


hand the condition of the unive 


ational poli Vv and 


first 
] ] 


One ‘ 
Mnanciwal 


former students, according to the 


ning Transe pt, have inquired how 


help the university during the present le 


“s< hool”’ WAS € stab ishe 


ilumni might obtain aceurate infor 
the present condition otf the instituti 
obbvinge « log rolling should he en? 


needs, 


Boston Ek C- 


rsity, 1ts 


Many 


I er ( thie niversity,” Dr [ 
nnouneing the plan. “The universit 
0 The ¢€ u ti i syste oO the state ¢ 
It is therefore a part of the state itself 
] p eC I = ere t hnve 
the state in its not a gilt to ar 
vent lo obtain such an appropriat 
{ concer! Y’ the university ! ist 
rie esl l ] ‘ ess! to the represt I 
the pes f It is desirable tf if l 
his or tion at first hand and at tl 
ty That is why we are calling repre 
of alumni associations in the different 


he campus.” 
BEGINNING In Septen 


aa! Ssie the 


ad n requirements tor 
Harvard University will be two ye: 


a college ol liberal arts or séle Ces 


Miss MArTHA 
the Northwest, has been aw 


USTENSE, & 
arded first 
$13,500 in a contest recently conducted 
Mead and Company, publishers, 
Pi: 
“The 


and Famous vers 


her novel Passionate 


tion, tor 


This novel, which deals with the Northw 
{ 
Miss Ostense is 


farmers, was judged to be the best of 
manuscripts submitted. 


of Norway 


; ld 
vas two vears old. 


who came to this country 


Dr. Lemur. H. 


Boston University, but 


Mvcrurn, formerly 
recently elected 
of DePauw University, left Boston on 
his 
President Murlin expects to visit a m 
(merican 


ani 
i 1 
rt +} 

mouth, 


b. Before taking up duties at 


universities colleges, 
Brown, Williams, Am 
Grinnell, Pomona, Cornell, Lawrence : 


levan. Bishop William F. Ande 


Methodist Episcopal area of Boston, 


Sol 


as acting president of Boston Uni 


MorGAn, ol 


Ohio, deser 


ENT ARTHUR E. 
Yellow 


Antioch plan at the annual dinner of tl 


PRESI 
Springs, 
Engineers, held in 


ot Automotive 


Twentieth Century Club of Be 


i! nged a series of five lectures on 
mornings o1 “7 xperiments hh ¢ ical 
first of these lectures will be give I 

orable Payson Smith, state commissione 


Dental S 
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: 7 et ti be p ) a 
ot N by Profess H. J. Fleur ' 
4 an} ( my e¢ mn ¢ rve il I Ire | 


¢ of English,” by the Dean of St. Paul’s for the past three years in charge 
WV. R. Inge). Mr. W. W. Vaughan (head researe n the s 
Rugby), Mr. H. Wickham Steed and originator t] 


L. Ager took part in a discussion of thi of the L Angele Mr. Gr nw 
Language Ass t 0 rhe neglect or 98 ven f { ’ f Pe 

( ? Dy | rnest Bat eT pri Clip | 0 ( ‘ ¢ he ere ‘ The T f 
Collec ( I ess ( ( sical of edueatior ~ ; 1) es . e é 


eo Industry and the teacher 
Dr. Ross J re ! : 
s J IA G . a hich school student of 
versit died on January 8, aged 
Oregon, h@@ been awarded a $15,000 
veal 
ye as first prize in a home lighting : 
test, in which one million school chil PRES ; A.G 


the United States and Canada competed, 


» to an announcement of the lighting the Board | e of t ( 
tional committee. Ten other boys and girls propriatior ! e p ‘ e ere 
ed scholarships, ranking in value from “Brooklvn 1 , : - 
to $1,200. of learn Mr. G é I 
first Alexander J. Inglis memorial lec- ©f higher edu for his | 
of the graduate school of education of Har- said to have a pop nin exc 
niversity was given by Professor Leonard the n mY int probler 
Koos, of the University of Minnesota, on the bore p! Gael He « ( 
rv 14, on “The outlook for secondary edu of such a unive t 26.000 
in America ” purel e of the 
i ENDS and tormer associates t d last weel A» nere ’ ! pol 
e life and accomplishments of the late Dz Columbia Univer eee am 
ev Alle Sargent, at a memorial service ihe metrop n { f ‘ 
‘ Sarcent School ot P Sica Ed ieatlor ‘ ntries ace edit ’ Re 
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Edward J. Grant, just made publie. In 


years the ratio of out ot town students 
increased from 50.7 per cent. to 59.2 
Ot the 12,940 
the undergraduate, graduate and professional! 
chools, 


of New York City and 564 or about 4.3 per 


pe r cent. 


students enrolled last year in 


5,308, of 40.9 per cent. were residents 


cent. were trom foreign countries. Every state 


ot the union was represented by the remaining 
group. One hundred or more came from each 


ot 13 states, 25 or more from each of 37 states, 


The 


group was 


and ten or from each of 45 states. 


more 


largest foreign representation in the 
‘anada came second 
with 109; Japan third with 49, and 


fourth with 21. 


that from China with 170; (¢ 
I'rance 
English leads all courses in the 


in the university, 


number of students enrolled 


according to Registrar Grant. In university 


extension, Which enrolled about 20,000 men and 
women, nine courses had a registration of more 
than 1,000 each. English, in which 106 courses 
were offered, enrolled 7,433 students. History, 


with 29 courses, enrolled 2,241, French, with 38 


courses, was third, with 1,959. 


A New plan is in effect this year at the Col- 
lege of Engineering, of the University of Mich- 
For 


been 


ivan, for the guidance of foreign students. 


a number of years these students have 


allowed to substitute English for their modern 
language requirements, and the administration 
of their English, modern language and cultural 
requirements has been vested in the head of the 
Knglish department. A new committee has now 
been appointed which has general charge of the 
work of all students whose native language is 
other than English. Upon matriculation and 
registration all such students report to the chair- 
this 


whether they possess a sufficient knowledge of 


man of committee who must determine 
English to carry on the work of the college 
successfully. On his recommendation they may 
then be referred to the proper classifier, who is 
authorized to give them such a program of work 
as he deems best. For his first semester, how- 
ever, every foreign student is considered as on 
trial. If at the end of the semester he passes 
his work, eredit is, of course, given; if, how- 


ever, in spite of conscientious effort, he fails, 


and his difficulties are, in the judgment of his 
English, 


due primarily to his lack of facility in the use 


instructors and of the committee on 
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of the English language, his record is disr 
garded, but he is then remanded to the Depart 
ment of English for such work in English as hy 
If a studer 


unfitted ev 


needs, to the limit of eight hours. 


is judged by the committee to be 


is required to t 


for such a trial program, he 


for one semester such work in English as 


committee thinks necessary, and is 
visit regularly such classes as 
be profitable tor 


ment of the committee, 


voeational guidanes 


Tul 
China are outlined in the fourth semi-annual r 


] National Assos 


issued, of the 
China. M 


beginnings of 


port, recently 
tion of Vocational Education ot 
Anson Chow tells of the experiments carried « 
by four high schools where teachers serve 


counselors and on committees of vocational ¢g 


1 


danee. Men of affairs addressed the stud 


1] } 


] 
f students filled « 


on a variety of occupations; 


self-analysis blanks; interviews were held; st 
tistical data were gathered; a start was mad 
collecting occupational information, in prov 
ing courses in occupations and in establishing 


placement bureau. 


A. F. Bradto1 
England, Chamber of Commerce, announced 
to the 


chamber of £40,000, the income of which will 


AcKroyD, president of the 


a recent meeting an anonymous gilt 
used for the purpose of assisting the study « 
foreign languages and commercial education ‘ 
young men by residence and study abroad, ar 
in order to promote closer relations betwe« 


Great Britain and foreign countries. 


To encourage holiday tours in the Unit 
States and Canada by English protessors, teac! 
ers, students and young club members, as wel 
as family visits, special tourist third-class r 
turn tickets from £41 3s 6d (about $195), ar 
to be issued by the Cunard Line. The newest 
Cunarders sailing from Southampton and Liver 
pool will have the whole of the third-class 
commodations specially reserved for this traffi 
Last year the Cunard Company brought over t 


Europe under a similar scheme a number 0 


American and Canadian tourists, mostly profes 
sors and students, and so successful was thi 
movement it has been decided to provide simi! 

facilities for Great Britain during the coming 


The outward voyage will be made b) 


season. 
way of the St. Lawrence River to Quebee a! 


Montreal: thenee to Niagara Falls, Boston a1 











| o 1 count I then ¢ tw New 
( ome vovage I i pe ! ‘ rom 
Montre or iro Bos Oo Oo New 
e White Star Lins SO Nas cecided O1 
prove ents 1 s( na 1 thir 
( the teams he Liverpoo 
ervice e | tic, Cedric 3 
STATI UNIVERSITY has submitted a 
1dget Ior the next two years ol 
ely $16,000,000. Of this, $7,900,000 
new buildings and the remaining 
0 for personal service, for mainten 
i 
é niversily plant, lor equip! ent and 
land. 
General Edueation Board has contributed 


0U to the endowment ot the 


avo on eondition that the university 
+4.000,000 additional for the same pur 
; upon philosophers to assume the 


. . 
, ‘ nds 
! social ends, 


al 


, 
loso 
rram ot dem cracy 
[eS and 


iture About s 


repre sented a he 


un 
twenty-fourth 


sion, which was held 


more College, on December 29 and 30. 

ere paid to the memory of Professor 

E. reightor Lormer dear of the Grad 
hool of Cornell University nd editor 

t "hil SO} hical Review, who died recently. 


é r Wi M. Urban, Dartmouth 
president of the 


The 


was reelected. 


bur of 
Eastern 
1925. 


r tor secretary treasurer, 


[. Lewis, 
Own his return to Los Angeles recently after 

ng various eastern colleges and universities, 
Remsen D. 


the 


dent Occidental Col 


Bird, of 


announeed the college of oil 

the returns on which are expected to 
1 about two and a half millions. This money 
be used as an endowment fund to earry out 
Occidental project of two inter-related col- 


The eol- 


e is seeking two million dollars in addition 


Gitts to $400,000 


, one for men and one for women. 


buildings. amount 


ng 


re received last week. 
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that 


$100,000 to the semin: 


eI Aly 

T} hr the s received 
$4.000,000 campaic? rm tf £3.54 r 
29 years that Mr. McAlpin w 
I nion Theol } cal sem nat t 
nterested in its rary 

PROFESS« GEOR P B 
signed fron e Harvar 
in order! t charge ‘ ( é 
arts Work al \ Li¢ Univer \ 
courses ul the fall ly ne eal 
ire being formulated | he Yale 
for the construction of a theater and 
buildiz the home of the ne ‘ 
These were made | Hie thr } 
$1,000,000, by Ed aS. H ne 


School o! 

S$400.000 for the schoo] 
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West 


spent as 


located 
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e plar 
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In Roxbury, half 1 ( 
central Boston, $250,000; for grad and la 
ing out of grounds about the buildu $20,000, 
and for additio endowment in order tl 
quate salaries ma he } to the f her 0 
the school, $130,000 

Ocapex Mrius has given the Phil Exet 
Aeademy $50,000 to aid in the ere ot three 
new dormitories { member of the ( 
1874 at Exeter, Mr. Mills has stipulated that 
one of the dormitories be named in ho rf 
Professor G. A. Wentworth, his former teach 
of mathematics at the academy 

THe Honoraste R. Watton Mor of F 
fax, Va., has offered prizes of $150, $100 and 
S50, respective ly, for the best essays bv te her 
in the rural schools of Virginia « proving 
the health of children and on m I 
proving hygienic and sanitary ¢ n 
their homes. 

[He American Home Economies Association 
offers a prize ol $50 to the per submitting 
the best design for an emblem of t 
tion, to be used on the cover of The J rna if 
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Wi ] Os super ‘ le Oo Sc hor 
ee | t nor l te ¢ tes oO Tre 
+ } 4 
perv wr ¢ ene}! or st it to fill ‘ el oO 
on te Supe nte ent lhe rec est loll 
" 4} y + . +} } 
SPeciie rece el } ons o lit Schoo Surve 
Col ttee, al for the first time es to the s 
De! te ent the wm er to choose his o ASSIS 
tant Ileretotore the superintendent's associates 
: : = : 
e been enosen DV the board. Phe proposal 1s 


ealled by Mr. Ryar “one ot the most constructive 
steps in the Improvement of our st hool svstem , 
The state law gives superintendents the right to 
choose their assistants and is effective in every 
citv but New York. Mr. Rvan believes that the 
Board of Education should elect associate super- 
intendents from nominations made by the super- 
intendent and suggests three procedures—one to 
ask the superintendent to nominate trom one to 
seven persons; a second to give the superinten- 
dent a choice of nominees acceptable to the 
board, and the third to ask the superintendent 
to express preterences tor more than one nomi- 


nee. The vacancy was created by the elevation 
of Dr. O’Shea to superintendent !ast spring. 
Errorts of the International Health Board 
of the Rockefeller Foundation to aid in edue:s 
tion for public health nursing in different parts 
of the world are recorded in the report of the 
director of the board, recently made publie. 
The first course in publie health nursing to be 
given in the Philippine Islands was inaugurated 
on August 1, 1922, and six months later thirty 


students were graduated. <A second elass of 


sixty-nine nurses completed a similar course in 

The University of the Philip 
b J 

Four Fili- 


pino nurses have been granted fellowships for 


December, 1923. 


pines will continue the instruction. 





and has approved a larger budge 
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The National ¢ 
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1 teaching staff of B 


doctors which offers a course of two ve 


four months leading to a nurse's ¢« 
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liy 


Brazilian nurse is studying public h 


ing 


In 


the United 


the board. 


THE EQUAL PAY LAW IN NEW YORK 


States on 


a telowshil 


DISCUSSION 


STATE 


eal 


THI Equal Pay Law has prese¢ nted t 


us in 


solution. 


ever, lies a far more fundamental problé 


New 


Back of this immediate probler 


namely 


ot hu 


domestic, social. 


} 


} 
; 


the relat 


man activity 


rhis 


a philosophy as we are capable of making. 
= 


following are a few of 


or at least 


must be answered, 


standpoint of 


fundamentally 


reneral welfare. 


What 


mutual 


is the social whole? 


yn of the s 


, industris 


1) 
probiem and mu 


exes n 


il, econ 
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ay. It demands a 


York State a problem diff 


as near an approach 


not superficially or 1 


immediate personal 
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the manv qu 
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ma 
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ly complementary parts, each inc 


in itself, finding its completeness on! 


and 
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each 


cooperation; or is each 
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ne pie eco! mie consequences 
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( L ie l ersa application ¢ 
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equal pay? If, for instance, all 


re they are married receive equal 


, Will thev, aS an inevitable con 
e forced to remain wage-earners atte? 
ed, since the w es o! e man 


petition with unmarried women) will 


; » 1 ¢ l¢ all ¢ . 
ent? Will this result, all things con 
: , : —* 
in the long run, be a gain or @a ioss 
men themselves and to society as a 


e statement that no such consequences 
apparent a conclusive argument? We 
dernig here the ultimate effect of the 
application of the theory of equal pay. 


ect of sowing tares among the wheat is 


nmediately apparent. Wait until the 


Henry D. Hervey 


"WO PROPOSITIONS FOR LIBRARIANS 

fIT, as an interesting example of cur- 
trends in educational ethies, the following 
ter addressed to the Librarian, Reu- 


MeMillan Free Library, Youngstown, 


v 23 , 
LAorar~wan:? 


u interested in making from five hundred 
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tted t s sit 
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ins two t isa irs 
t Ot ~ we giv l t t 
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We w ‘ eas t 
or both of these propositions. 1 
I 
ested, pl se write t wit t de : 
to President of 1 
School 
> m1 
Registrar, The X S 
asking for catal gs and the literature 
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Sir \ g 


QUOTATIONS 
STATES AND THE CHILDRI 


Is the child labor amendment to t 
tution doomed to rejection b the 


9 to OU al I the SP] te bh 61 ¢ 
piatiorms ¢ nree t 

mer favored its ratification, and Presice 
idge, Senator La Follette and Mr. | 


declared for it. Both partie 


a 


a 
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Organized labor and the organized 
all 


ocial service organizations, have en! sted behind 


ported it. 


women of the country, as well as nearly 


it. Yet Mrs. Carrie ( hapman Catt recently de- 


clared that it is in danger of defeat, and the 


; 


World announces atter a poll otf governors that 
it will fail. 

Those who believe in this amendment, which, 
as ex-Senator Beveridge says, is not really an 
to 


amendment stop child labor but to prohibit 


child slavery, will not readily accept these 
prophecies of defeat. National sentiment has 
declared itself in unmistakable terms against 
what Senator MeCormick ealled the “industrial 


voung children. Twice Con- 


exploitation” of 


gress by large majorities passed bills to deal 
with the evil, and twice there was a general 
expression of regret and dismay when the 


Supreme Court found it necessary to declare 
them unconstitutional. President Coolidge per- 
sonally gave active assistance to the amendment 
in Congress, and its passage there was accom 
panied by every evidence of public approval. 
Fight 


more are expected to do so within a few weeks. 


One state has already ratified—Arkansas. 
There is no time limit, and the fight for thirty- 


six state ratifications can be waged for years. 

There would be less opposition to the pro- 
posed amendment if its terms were more clearly 
understood. The amendment does not prohibit 
the employment of children at all. It simply 
empowers Congress to pass such legislation as 
it thinks fit limiting and regulating the labor of 
children under 18 years. After the amendment 
is ratified it will require Congressional action to 
make it effective, and there need be no fear that 
act without careful debate and 


Congress will 


study. Nor does the amendment interfere with 
the freedom of the states to take independent 
action. It is intended that Congress shall pre- 
scribe only minimum requirements, and any 
state can take child labor wholly into its own 
hands by simply passing a more comprehensive 
law. Moreover, needed to 
reach interstate phases of abusive child labor. 
Some New York manufacturers ship goods 
across the Hudson to New Jersey cities to be 


federal action is 


made up by tiny children in tenements, and 
neither state is able to prosecute effectively be- 


cause it lacks full jurisdiction. 
If the states would take effective action alone 
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The Sun and other advocates of the amendm: 
would gladly see it lapse; but long experie: 
has shown that some are too selfish and short 
sighted to do so. It is agreed that in gen¢ 


14 should 


tinuously in factories and stores, that no « 


children under not be worked « 
should be bound over to industry while 

illiterate, that children should not labor in m 
or mercantile establishments ten or eleven h 
that children should not be set 
night Yet states prol 
children under 14 from working in factories 
them to 


and 


work. nine do not 


stores; fourteen states permit 
without a eommon school edueation; four stat 
let children under 16 do night work, and elevey 
allow them to work nine to eleven hours a d 


A growing youngster is just as much entit 


to decent protection in Georgia as in Illi 
While such abusive inequalities persist the ne 
New York Sw 


for federal action remains.- 


REPORTS 
THE REPORT OF PRESIDENT LOWELL 


In his report for the year 1923-24, mad 
publie last week, President A. Lawrence Low 
of Harvard, discusses three changes effected 
the educational policy of Harvard College 
problems and developments of the freshn 
year; the idea of a degree obtained by perso: 
study in a chosen field, under individual 


dance and tested by a general examination; 
and the visible signs of increased interest 
scholarship among the undergraduates. He 


‘ 


mentions the division into departments of 
stitutions of higher learning, for purposes 
teaching and administration, and speaks of t 
danger that this might be carried too far. Pres 


} 


dent Lowell then summarizes the present build 
ing program of the university, touches upon t! 
work and needs of the various graduate an 
professional departments, and reports splend 
progress in the attempt to raise $10,000,000 1 
extend the national service of the universi! 
The first change in educational policy met 
tioned is that of requiring freshmen to pass 


four courses instead of three before promotio! 


to the sophomore class, but of requiring them to 


take only four courses instead of five, and ot! 
eliminating the burden of making up admissio! 


conditions. President Lowell says in part: 


, 


Ls 
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prob ems 


points 
Modern Ls 


studer 


ve 


y read a 


if sustained 
ntinuous line heir theses, 
dent that su 


is expected to 


with a train of thought; a yet study culminating 
very essence of intellectual life subject, with a thesis 
be relieved, at least in his 


a point I urse work in other fields 


ywn work and 


} 


t toward a distant object, with the guidance, 


and the inspiration of 
therwise will he be capable 
’ 


ral capacities to the utmost in 


it may be. The 


Speaking of the idea of junior colleges, Presi- 

ent Lowell says that however the periods are’ general examin: 
ded or treated, the transition from school made of it, the 
higher education must take place, and the 

re rapidly and smoothly the better. The 


freshman year is such a year of transition and 


just be improved until it adequately fulfills 


nat object. 
iolarly tastes. 


Concerning the freshmen admitted from sec- han secrecat 
ndary schools without examination because ecially favor 


they were in the first seventh of their class, extend the benefit 
] 


Says: dents, 





116 
n 5 ! will, sl gf em all what 
sell t an mean to the \ 4 
t rea t tual terest t V ) i t 
t ar it 
n eallir attention to the increasing interes 
ng undergraduates in scholarship President 
] We | sal 
Class offi sa t chosen f sche 
p, but | e! thletics and ot 
ied outs t it s ot Vv ce s ( 
time It is, th t t that of t 
} iss officers t ( iss ie, elevi pra l 
ted with dist t the fl vhose of S 
( st covet i 1 & 4 aracte 
f W 3 t t t f f the I 
ceiving a ‘ t ghest honor the 
i Ity s 
In Pre lent Lowell’s diseu n of the bear 
ng on the problem of teaching and on produ 
t ( larship of the divi n ot ut ersities 
and eolleves into departments, he SAVS: 


Knowledge has so increased that it is fficult for 
any man to master more than one subject in all its 
detail, and in faet subjects are becoming subd 
vided into plots in which, by the need of intensive 


cultivation, scholars are constrained to confine their 


labors. And yet the very extension of knowledge 
| rings quite different subjects into close contact. 
The 


with the multiplication of their instructing staffs, 


growth of institutions of higher learning, 


has inevitably caused a division into departments, 


each of which is more or less self-contained, for 
purposes not only of teaching, but also of adminis 
tration, of purchase of books and supplies, and of 
There is a danger that this 


when 


common interests 


ay be carried too far, especially, perhaps, 
the department becomes a distinct school with its 
own faculty. But it must not be allowed to take an 
exclusive form by closing doors, by dividing know] 
edge into tightly-shut compartments through which 
All doors should 


be kept as wide open as possible, and scholars who 


men are pre vented from passing. 


like to plant their chairs in the doorways should 
be encouraged to do so, because they are in a posi 
tion to see things from a fresh angle 
SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS 
SaLarres of 100,000 of the teachers of one- 
1923-24 


ported to the Bureau of Education. 


room rural schools in have been re- 


A compilation prepared by the bureau shows 


that for the whole United States the median 
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salary, that is, the salary of the middle teacher 


in the $700 to $7 


of the 100,000, would fall 


group. The average would scarcely exce 
$730. The total number of one-teacher sc] 
n all the state is approximately 175,00 


Nearly 3,500 of these teachers, in some 


receive annual salaries of less than $30 


Fewer than 4,500 are in the gro 


tween $300 and $399 a year and nearly 6.0 
receive from $400 to $499 Approximate 
9.000 are in the salary group receiving fr 


$500 to $599, 


More than 17,000 of the teae!] 


of one-room schools receive from $600 to $699 


and about 17,000 are paid $700 to $799 a ye 


The largest salary group is above 21,000 


from S800 to S899 


About 12,000 are paid from $900 to $999 ar 


these receive per anr 


hardly 5,000 receive from $1,000 to $1,10 


one-r 


teachers of 
$1,100 


Only a few thousand 


schools receive exceeding each. 
Reports were received on approximately 30 


The me 


dian salary for these teachers falls in the $900 





000 teachers in eonsolidated schools. 


to $999 group. The average is very close 


$1,000 a year. In 14 states the median is be 
this group and in 7 states $900 to $999. The 
median group in 9 states is $1,000 to $1,099, 
10 states $1,100 to $1,199, in 6 states $1,200 
$1,299, and in one state $1,400 to $1,499. 
Below the median salary group, 105 teachers 
less than $300 a year, 
924 . 
The $500 to $599 group number 
1,046 teachers, the $600 to 1,831] 
teachers, the $700 to $799 group 1,689 teachers, 


states receive 


$300 to 


in eight 


464 receive $399, and are 


$400 to $499. 


pa a 


$699 group 


and the $800 to $899 group 3,847 teachers 
The largest number of teachers, 4,330, is 


the $900 to $999 group. 

Above the median salary group 2,984 teach 
ers receive $1,000 to $1,099 a year, 2,368 receive 
$1,100 to $1,199, while 2,620 are paid $1,200 to 
$1,299. There are 1,736 teachers in the $1,300 
to $1,399 group, 1,049 in the $1,400 to $1,499 
group, and 741 in the group receiving trom 
$1,500 to $1,599. 
$1,699 group is 476, in the $1,700 to $1,799 


{ 


group 196, in the $1,800 to $1,899 group 334, 


The number in the $1,600 t 


while 87 receive from $1,900 to $1,999. Th 
remaining 418 teachers reported receive $2,000 
hal 


or over. Principals devoting more than 


their time to supervision are not included. 
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50.000 teachers are reported, the median appeal.” 
o the $1,100 to $1,195 D G1 ] 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS dinner. In the « e « 
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| 
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‘ eves t Lo eli University and : ; 
n U1 ers Lhe tatement Was macd¢ ‘ : - 
Robert L. Kelly, exeeutive secretary, tha Sunes ie : 
ociation now has enrolled eve ry impor knowledge of the st ar 
endowed eollege in the United States and class consciousness ] s 
ol ber: al ‘ eves ot the ur ¢ te 1s the s} t Ww 
; “It is as necessary to te: 
; presidential address at the annual ts 
, IW. Kin it 1s to teach social metho 
er on January 5, Chancellor J. . IIPkK 
; L. M. Spivey, of Birminghar 
f Vanderbilt University, emphasized that a 
; , he pr »blem . he a d | | 
Association of American Colleges 1s not a ‘ 7 
rdizing agency—that “its chief policy is , 
. kr One n r re 
self study. The probiems ot colleve lite : 
: upon the fe of the roup 
studied mainly by commissions, contin 1ed . . 
ny Cla if | ( nie ‘ 
m year to year.’ 
Ca ys } mse f ind } 3 ¢ ip 
Speaking on “H hall t 
SociAL RESPONSIBILITY OF COLLEGES ‘ 
ts oblization 1 ety?” De 
Introducing the theme of the meeting, Chan of the Univers f Minne 
r Kirkland referred to “the sense of public 4 te the inereases in ent 
ee that stripped our eollieves ol teachers 
students in the great war.” “Perhaps the rhe number of s — 
+ + » 
preme need of our university life to-day is — > * 6 
new baptism of this same fire of devotion . a : é‘ , 
rected toward the needs of society in anera of 4), greater part t 
g | 
ce. Chaneellor Kirkland said that the  anq the preset emipesreaaee 
nedy for evils in the present trend of stu greatly lowers the ef I 
t life “is not to be found in repression but capable students 
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The college should make every effort to convey 
to high school pupils and the general public certain 
ideas, namely: that the college is a place for peo 
ple who have the fitness to do certain kinds of 
college and in the pro- 


things that are done in 


fessions and occupations for which the college 
trains; that there are other kinds of things worth 
while and honorable and satisfying for those who 
do not have the peculiar kind of ability that is 
required for college work; and that every parent 
who sends to college a child who is not by nature 


qualified for college work only wastes his own 
money and his child’s time and courts discourage 
ment for his son or daughter which may make diffi- 
cult success and happiness in any field. 


ADDRESSES ON INTERNATIONAL ToPIcs 


relations” was 
Dr. Yusuke 


representative of the 


“Higher education and world 


the subject of an address by 


Tokyo, a 


Japanese Bureau of Colonization. 


Tsurumi, of 
A man of 
engaging personality and having a fine com- 
mand of English, Dr. Yusuke contrasted what 
the 


Japanese mind and the 


he termed characteristic workings of the 


Anglo-Saxon mind. 
Education and mutual sympathy must be in- 
voked to solve world problems. 

“Franco-American reciprocity” was the title 
of a paper by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive 
secretary, who last spring delivered a course of 
lectures in Paris as a representative of the 


Association of American Colleges. Dr. Kelly 


gave 19 concrete illustrations of important 


difference between French and American edu 


cational systems. Referring to Franco-Amer- 
ican reciprocity from the beginning of the two 
republies, he described the reciprocity in the 
educational field which began in 1918 when 105 
French students, mostly girls, were placed in 
American colleges from New England to Cali- 
fornia on scholarships obtained through the 
Association of “For the 
past five years this plan has been administered 
by the American Council on Education, with the 
the Institute of Interna- 


the 


American Colleges. 


active assistance of 


tional Education. During current year 
responsibility for the plan was assumed entirely 


by the American Council on Education.” 


DEBATE ON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Before a large audience on Saturday morn- 
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ing, January 10, the topic “The proposed depart 
ment of education” was presented in a paper by 
President John H. MacCracken, of Lafayett: 
College, and in a formal debate between Pro 
fessor George D. Strayer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Professor Charles H. 
Judd, of the School of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. MacCracken began his defense of the si 
called Brown plan, embodied in the Dallinger 
Bill, by reading a dispatch which showed that 
President Coolidge had a few days before urged 
action on the Dallinger Bill at this session ot 
Congress. An advocate of a federal department 
of education for the past 25 years, Dr. Ma 
Cracken said that he hopes this bill will pass, 
on the old doctrine that half a loaf is better 
than no bread. At the same time he favors tw 
amendments: First, that the new department 
named the department of education and healt! 
rather than education and relief, and secor 
that war pensions be assigned to some other 
department. “Let us 
President MacCracken 
there be nothing for a secretary of education 


not be concerned,” said 


in his address, “lest 


to do because he can not control or direct edu 
cation in the states, or because he has not 
millions to give his children if they are good. 
It is conceivable that ideas may be as important 
as indices, that even flights of imagination maj 
yield the nation more than filing cabinets, that 
if the new secretary did nothing but lend an 
open ear to the thoughts and hopes and desires 
of the million teachers and twenty millio: 
scholars of the great republic and put them in! 
words for public consideration, his time might 
be fairly well oceupied.” 

The debate between Professor Strayer and 
Professor Judd was on the Sterling Bill, which 
would provide for a department of educatior 
and a federal subsidy for education in the 
states. Dr. Strayer said that the Sterling B 
had been “framed by those who believe in the 
good that can come by developing the pub! 
school system.” Education is to-day the great 
est single governmental enterprise, “as budgets 
of rural districts, towns, cities and states 
show.” No person in a separate and isolated 
bureau can represent education. 


Referring to grants by the United States | 
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the basis of the publie school system, 
colleges of engineering and agricul 
appropriations for vocational educa 


Strayer said, “we have a wonderful 
erowth when the federal government 
mulus.”” He eited various figures as 

and gave his own estimate that 12 
essentially 


ol our 


population are 
About 54 per cent. of our teachers 
an a minimum of graduation trom 
and two years of professional train- 
he nation as such has an obligation to 
provisions for equalizing educational 
ty. The Sterling Bill provides that 
thier states pay more than they get 
and not 


The 


from one end of the country 


should. We are a nation 


an aggregation of principalities. 
exte nds 
er. We must come to national taxation 
beeause education is a national 


cation 


ssor Judd, declaring that he is not op 


to a federal department of education, 


ed the Sterling Bill as a faulty method of 


i 


ire toward that end. 


“The commission 


framed the bill failed,” he said, “to tace 


1e@ as to a dual and a unit 


This bill leaves too much t 


Any bill representing the educa 


that “the Bill is funda 


wrong,’ Dr. Judd challenged the wis 


Sterling 


nds in the same bill.” He quoted Judge 


er, a sponsor of the bill, as saying tha 


system of 


rld should be clear on general lines of 


provisions “which put a eabinet officer 


‘ 
L 


neial part of the bill is not now under 


on. “The bill dates back to 1918, wher 


ed in big figures. There is an adminis 


l 


n Washington now that talks in terms 


omy. The bill is dead.” 
s rebuttal Professor Strayer replied tha 


e are some things more important 


a law. One of them is the question o 


than 


+ 
A 


ple. When this present period of reaction 


er, when we have a little more 


people will realize the responsibility 
e educational opportunity.” 
Judd 


“we are all 


said, in his 


Lessor 


ks, that agreed that we hav 


national issues in education. 


idealism, 


+ 
Luo 


concluding re 


e 


The federal 
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rovernment can 


tal r 
undertake cer 


local government can not do.” 


his hearers to 1 
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of the colleges, 


this 


us not put 


the hands ol 
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Dr. 


Dr. Fred 
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ee rad ed { ( a ent of Education, presented the report of t 
? | , t nrecer 4 ’ or on the ad riputior T r é r 
ntace r t ne : 4 to the total populatior 2) to t ¢ 
- 2 7 ; er ‘ heir er 4 ¢ , " their 
/ >) | extent é ( ece en! T 
‘ . | en | é I de l ( i i 
nee . ¢ er { P feat — mat : 
t t s e repor ve printed later S 
T ~ ry 
u : : ! pre n 103 ene the 
( to the report of the com 
thleties prepared bv Dean F. W. N , 
Profe \ Leh J ( I Wesle ! niversit The tion ar 
‘ é ‘ ‘ r’é ~— e eom?! , 4 nmenge ? | 
rr ; a ies ceil of athletics: that coach 
ent I ee! ceive rie ! reat n excess ol 
my} e¢ ( e | é 5 paid teachers of similar grade;” 1 
( Lite re ! e At { Univer receipts and expenditures I et 
\inne the ¢ ‘ Art Litera pass through the college treasur tl 
re 1 Science of e University of a bling by students should be rigor 
nd the ‘ eg f Liberal Arts and Science pressed;” that “there should be 1 
r me n | ! Universit ‘ sum athletic scholarships;” that “the migrant 
{ tl port pe p ed ter In SCHO and the freshman rule should both be « f 
Soc and the amateur rule so far as publie 0] 
Ac qa part of the report of the eommissior will support it; when it does not, the 
yn faeult ind student s¢ ar p, President should be educated on the subject.” 
t. M. Hughes, of Miami University, distributed A communication was received fr 
heet ving ratings as to the strength of lead Osear M. Voorhees, secretary of the | I 
ne nniversit ot the eount n 20 depart Kappa Societv, who had been asked t ( 
ent ray , fron trono! to loLy lr on the promotion by the colleges of inte 
he belief that ecollece students who desire » debating “The responsibility for encow 
o on with graduate w rl hould be afforded school debating,” wrote Dr Voorhees, 5 
me ¢ mate ; to the standu of the various to the officials of our state de partmer f 
Iniversitic President Hughes asked a number’ eation and of our state universities. O 
f astronomers and botanists and chemists and Beta Kappa chapters will, through their n 
»¥ on to submit their ratu as to departmer tal bers if not offi llv, be found ready to ré 
excellence in their flelds At the suggestion of appropriate assistance.” 
President Hughes, the association voted to hay Officers of the association for 1925 
a committee appou ted to carry this rating idea elected as follows: President, Dr. | 
Avdelotte, Swarthmore College; vice-pre 


further. 
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